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HE HEART of American womanhood has 

always been sympathetic for the lot of 
the unfortunate. Since its inception in 1899 
by Anna Harris Smith, the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston has been fortunate to have 
devoted women interested in its cause. 
Among these, Mrs. Margaret Morse Coffin 
has performed most meritorious humane 
service. Last month Mrs. Coffin celebrated a 
half century as a Director of the League, a 
tribute to the respect in 
which she is held by her 
colleagues. 

Kindness to animals was 
an ingrained quality of Mrs. 
Coffin. As a little girl she 
was passionately fond of ani- 
mals, and as she grew older 
her compassion for the mis- 
treated increased. Asa 
young lady she wrote, ‘That 
there were horses over- 
driven, then turned out to 
die; that cattle were lett 
without shelter, and dogs 
and cats abandoned — I 
knew. Since early childhood 
I had gathered up kittens dropped by the 
roadside and taken food to old barns haunted 
by stray cats. Now I longed to help in a 
workable plan of relief.’’ On a winter's day 
in February, 1911, Mrs. Coffin’s wish was 
fulfilled as she was welcomed as a new 
Director of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston. 


MRS. MARGARET MORSE COFFIN 


It is no easy matter to record adequately 
and in a few words the important contribu- 
tions Mrs. Coffin has made to the League 
and the humane cause. Her dynamic leader- 
ship has been responsible for the fulfillment 
of a project that was very dear to the heart 
of the League’s founder — the establishment 
of a Cape Cod Branch with shelters at North 
Harwich and Provincetown. Her pen has 
been prolific in drawing attention to the 
plight of animals. By deeds 
and words Mrs. Coffin has 
helped guide the thought of 
man and child to a better 
understanding of their duty 
towards the helpless. She has 
been so modest and retiring 
in her work that many have 
never heard her name, but 
among a large circle of 
humanitarians it is greatly 
respected and admired. 

“To us,’ Mrs. Coffin once 
said, ‘the least of God's 
creatures look for protection, 
understanding and love. 
May we never fail them!” 
This has been the creed by which Mrs. 
Coffin has lived and which has gained for 
her the respect and devotion of all who have 
known her. 

We, her colleagues on the Board of 
Directors, salute her and wish her con- 
tinued happiness on this memorable occa- 
sion and in the days ahead. Gea 
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Cover photo by Edward A. Jerry, Kearney, N. J., won for him a special prize 
of $150 in the 1960 dog photo contest of the Gaines Dog Research Center 
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Record American Photo by Morris Ostrof: 


LEAGUE IN ACTION: This valuable Siamese cat found wandering 
on Garden Street, Cambridge and held by Miss Dorothy Atchison of 
the League's staff, was given shelter until its owner reclaimed it. 
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UR COVER PHOTO of a poodle looking through a snow- 
O encrusted windowpane is a striking example of the 
well-cared-for pet during the severe winter which we 
have endured in the Northeast for the past several 
months. It does not, however, tell the story of his less 
fortunate canine and other animal friends which were 
neglected, lost or strayed, and which depended on the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston for shelter and care 
during the cold and snowy period. As one blizzard after 
another hit the Boston area the League ambulances were 
some of the first on the streets making their rounds of 
mercy, and our kennelmen courageously buffeted the 
storms to reach headquarters to clean, care for and feed 
the animals sheltered therein. 

On an April day last spring, Smokey, the cat, made 
headlines in a Boston paper. Smokey was up a tree — or 
had been for six days — until a League agent successfully 
brought her back to earth. Smokey was first seen in her 
lofty perch on a Tuesday, but it was Friday before the 
League was notified of her predicament. A League agent 
was dispatched to the scene in the late afternoon, and his 
first attempt to rescue Smokey was, like others attempted 
earlier, a failure because the tree in which Smokey had 
taken refuge was barren and rotted and would not hold 
the weight of a man on a ladder. 

Early Saturday morning our agent returned with a cat 
pole — but it was too short. Another trip in the afternoon 
with a longer pole also was unsuccessful as Smokey re- 
fused to cooperate. Finally on Sunday with two catpoles 
tied together and working from a third-floor porch oppo- 
site the tree, the League agent snared Smokey and low- 
ered her to the ground into the waiting arms of her owner. 

On another day last summer the League’s Province- 
town shelter was visited by twenty Girl Scouts from Den- 
mark who were visiting the United States. Their visit was 
to compare notes on animal care in the two countries and 


is just another indication that there are no international 
boundaries between people interested in animals and 
their welfare. The girls were intrigued by our mascot at 
the shelter, a burro named Timothy. Timothy has, in 
tact, become quite famous since an ink sketch of him was 
published in The Christian Science Monitor. ‘The sketch was 
done by Lewis Rubenstein, professor of art at Vassar 
College, who passed Timothy frequently on his daily 
trips to sketch on the dunes. As Mr. Rubenstein wrote 
Dorothy Adlow of The Monitor, “‘He would look at me 
as though to say, ‘Why do you always paint the dunes? 
Why not me?’ So at summer’s end I obliged him.” 
During Be Kinp To ANIMALS WEEK, we were visited by 
Brownie Troop 124 (Auburndale, Massachusetts) at 
which time our photographer took some pictures for pub- 
licity. We used several of these in our report on BKA 
Week in the June issue of our magazine. The troop 
leader took the time to write us this note of appreciation: 


I, as leader, had a very interesting group of 
Brownies last year. Three of them have lived in other 
countries. They had much to give, both to the other 
girls and to me. Four of these girls have left our 
neighborhood. However, I am sending the maga- 
zine to each girl; so one will go to Durban, South 
Africa; one to Mexico; one to Arizona; and one to 
another part of Massachusetts. 

The trip to the Animal Rescue League was one of 
the high lights of the year — or as the girls put it — 
“the best trip.” 

Thank you kindly for making it such an interest- 
ing experience for the Brownies. 


The above material and that which follows was se- 
lected, not because it portrays the most significant oc- 
currences of the past year, but rather were representative 
of the daily routine of League services. 
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COLLECTION 
SERVICE 


{Through the eyes of one of our agents} 


Boston Globe photo 


EAR in and year out the work of our Collection 

Service goes on and on. Orders are constantly coming 
in, some difficult, some emergencies, and some merely 
routine, but all dealing with the needs of animal life 
around us. 

Most people little realize the work our ambulance 
agents are called upon to perform to keep life flowing 
smoothly. They must be ready to go into a tree, or onto a 
roof, or in between walls to rescue a cat, to render as- 
sistance to a dog hit by a passing motorist, control a dog 
with fits, or capture a vicious dog on the street. It is 
hard, sometimes dangerous, and usually thankless work. 

There is no glory attached to the work in this depart- 
ment, although sometimes we feel our men should get 
medals. This past summer one of our agents went up a 
tree to rescue a cat. A limb broke, and the agent fell 
across a picket fence, resulting in a long period of painful 
hospitalization and convalescence. Another driver suf- 
fered a back injury and, since his return to work, is re- 
quired to wear a back support and use a special attach- 
ment for the seat of his ambulance. Still these men go 
out on their daily calls, knowing that they will have to 
take the same chances over again when the emergency 
demands. The unavoidable scratch from a cat or bite 
from a frightened dog are all part of the daily risk. 

One Sunday an agent was called upon to rescue a Cat 
on the ledge of a five-story building. The agent tied a rope 
around his waist and the other end to a post inside the 
building, then he went out after the cat. As the agent 
moved a step at a time toward the cat, the cat backed 
away a step at a time — until the agent came to “the 
end of his rope” (literally) with the cat still out of reach. 
It looked as if he would have to give up, so he pulled 
himself back into the building. As he did so, the cat 
followed him in. The agent said afterwards in a humorous 


way, “Cats can be so aggravating sometimes.” 

A neighbor phoned in a report of animals abandoned 
in a locked apartment for two days. Our agent on his 
regular route was able to gain the assistance of the local 
police and the Board of Health to have the apartment 
opened so that he could rescue two dogs and a cat. This 
in itself doesn’t sound like much, but it involved a con- 
siderable amount of time and effort to gain the coopera- 
tion of local enforcement authorities. 

Another agent was given a call to pick up some pup- 
pies. When he saw the puppies he realized that they were 
full of distemper. He was resourceful enough to inquire 
where the people had gotten the puppies and found that 
they had come from a local pet shop. He reported the cir- 
cumstances to our inspection department through whose 
efforts the pet shop has now been closed. 

Many people realize the importance of this work and 
do assist us in every way possible. Because you are reading 
this magazine, you no doubt are one of those who help us 
to the fullest extent possible. If you have a friend, neigh- 
bor or acquaintance who would or should be interested 
in assisting in the continuation of our services, lend them 
this copy of Our Fourroorep Frienps to read. Or, if 
you prefer, send us their names and addresses, and we 
will be glad to see that they are sent a copy of this issue, 
along with an application for membership. Too many 
people never give the League a thought until they have 
to call on us for service. The collection service with its 
drivers and ambulances are the backbone of the League, 
and the first source of help in an animal emergency. But 
we do need your constant help and support so that we 
may continue to do the job that is so necessary in the 
relief of animal distress. When you see our blue ambu- 
lances going by, we hope you can proudly say that you 
have had a helping hand in keeping them on the road. 


ECAUSE it is a little unusual for us to be able to locate 
B and return a lost parakeet to its owner, this incident 
may be of interest. Sometime last July the owner of a blue 
parakeet inadvertently opened a window while his bird 
was exercising its wings. Before it was over the bird 
had quite a bit of exercise, because it flew out the window 
and into the great blue yonder. A few days later, as a last 
resort, the owner notified our Lost and Found Depart- 
ment, and the report was duly recorded on one of our file 
cards. Five days later the bird had, evidently, had enough 
freedom and flew into the Gardner Museum — a dis- 
tance of about 8/10 of a mile from its home. The museum 
called the League, and through our card system we were 
able to give them the name, address and telephone 
number of the person who had reported the lost blue 
parakeet. Later phone calls verified that this was actually 
the parakeet that was lost. 

Occasionally we are called upon to assist the welfare 
services of the city, because so often the lives and happi- 
ness of humans are so intricately interwoven with the 
lives of their pets. One afternoon a social worker called to 
ask if we could temporarily shelter a dog for a young boy 
whom they had to remove to one of their detention homes. 
The home of course could not accept the care of the dog, 
and the boy was adamant about leaving his pet until 
assurances could be obtained as to its care. We agreed, 
and the social worker said that every effort would be 
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LOST AND FOUND 
DEPARTMENT 


made to find a foster home that would accept both the 
boy and his dog. Our night emergency driver was dis- 
patched to the home and the boy somewhat reluctantly 
surrendered his dog to him. Within a week the welfare 
department was able to locate a suitable foster home that 
would accept both the boy and his dog, and they were 
accordingly reunited to start a new life together. The 
boy will certainly feel more secure in his new and strange 
surroundings knowing that he has his beloved pet by 
his side, and we are certain that the dog will contribute 
immeasurably to the development of the worthwhile 
character of this boy. 

We cannot too strongly emphasize the need for li- 
censing of every dog, and this is done at every oppor- 
tunity. The personnel in our Lost and Found Department 
are daily faced with the problem of attempting to find the 
owners of numbers of lost dogs that have not been li- 
censed. Because of the tremendous difficulty of identifica- 
tion, we do not take descriptions of mixed breed dogs, but 
rather ask the owners to visit our shelter and make their 
own positive identification of the lost animal. 

In a further attempt to get owners of lost animals to 
come to the League to look for their lost pets, we run a 
daily advertisement in the classified section of the Boston 
newspapers on a rotating schedule. The advertisement is 
headed by the motto of our Lost and Found Department 
— “Don’t give up — Your pet won’t!’? 
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PET 
PLACEMENT 


Boston Traveler photo by Arnold Grant 


E ARE proud of the professional assistance we are 

y y able to offer in helping each applicant select the 
appropriate pet for his particular circumstances and 
accommodations. Large dogs in small city apartments 
do not generally meet our requirements for accommoda- 
tions. Placement of young animals that require constant 
care cannot be placed with families where no one is at 
home most of the time to maintain feeding and house- 
breaking routines. 

Many people are skeptical about adopting a female 
dog or cat because they are familiar with the problems of 
heat periods and unwanted litters. For many years the 
League has maintained a spaying program for adopted 
animals whereby females are spayed before adoption, if 
possible, or, if the animal is too young, we arrange to have 
the spaying performed later. We have always recom- 
mended that a spayed female will make a better house 
pet, as they have less tendency to wander or run the 
neighborhood. If they are spayed while they are young, 
there is little risk attendant to the operation. These are 
only a few of the considerations we have in mind when 
the League places a pet in a new home. Of course our 
primary concern is in the welfare of the animal. We are 
interested in placing healthy, tractable pets in good 
homes where we hope they will come to be treated as 
members of the family. 

We know of one Animal Rescue League pet that has 
become a member of the family. Some months ago this 
family was forced to have their pedigreed dog put to 
sleep because of age. The wife was so broken up over the 
circumstances that a friend suggested she come to the 
League and adopt another pet to take his place. They 
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did come in that very day and adopted a plain mutt — 
never had had anything but pedigreed dogs before. In 
the ensuing months the dog has come to assume his 
position in the home — and in the car. Now when the 
family drives into town, the dog sits proudly in the front 
seat beside the driver — a place cheerfully relinquished 
by the lady of the house. 

Another satisfied owner who had adopted a dog from 
our Pet Placement Department wrote: 


Here is a real success story for you. The little 
brown ‘‘mixed hound”? we adopted from you last 
fall has turned out to be the most spirited, good 
looking dog. Everybody comments on her beauty. 
She’s intelligent, friendly, has learned fast with only 
little effort from us, and she is thoroughly content 
with her environment, and we with her. Her dis- 
position and temperament, also, are tops. So you 
should know what real joy one of your dogs has 
brought. 


For the past several months, through the combination 
of telephone and radio, we have been reaching a new 
segment of the population with information about our 
Pet Placement Department. Each Wednesday morning 
on a five-minute spot, through the courtesy of Bill Hahn 
and Radio Station WNAC, our Pet Placement Super- 
visor discusses the various phases of our adoption program 
and gives the listening audience an idea of the types of 
animals available for adoption at that particular time. 
Our supervisor reports that this program is proving very 
helpful in bringing prospective patrons to ovr Placement 
Department. 


cA March “Day 


The chill March day is ending 
The sky is dull and gray 

Birds on their Southern sojourn 
Are singing roundelay. 


I sit by my window watching 
Brown leaves go rustling by 
Trees with their bare arms, sadly, 
Uplifted to the sky. 


I watch for Snowdrops coming 
And Crocus in her bright gown 
*Tis true their lovely presence 
Will banish Winter’s frown. 


Soon from a sunny Southland 
The birds will haste away 

To greet us with triumphant song 
On some bright April day. 


Oh! then there’ll be rejoicing 
Our world will cease to sigh 
With glad Hosannas praising 
The Almighty God on High. 
MARGARET FESSENDEN MORSE 
(March 1888) 


Many years have passed since these verses were writ- 
ten, but the event remains clearly in my mind today. I 
heard my mother’s light footstep behind me as she hov- 
ered over my shoulder. Then she said, pointing to the 
seventh and eighth lines, ‘““Good, my child, very good! 
Shall we show your poem to Papa?” “‘If you care to,” I 
replied dubiously. 

I have wished I could recall my father’s comment 
when, after scanning the poem, he pointed to the last two 
lines. 

Not pausing to note the twinkle in his eyes, which in 
later years I learned to understand and enjoy, I dashed 
upstairs, with two strokes of my pen crossed out the 
offending lines, and wrote a vapid couplet in place of 
the original. 

In a burst of indignation I thrust the poem into a 
secret drawer of my grandmother’s old mahogany desk. 
There it remained forgotten until long after we left the 
old home on the hill and came to live on Cape Cod. By 
surprise, one day, I happened upon the discarded piece of 
paper. Reading the poem, I wondered what my father 
could have said, half in fun, by way of comment. It was, 
I now feel convinced, ‘‘Vainglorious.” 

Across the echoing hills of time 

Silver bells of memory chime. 

We hail the brave through olden ways 

Who forged a path toward golden days. 
MarcGaret Morse Corrin 


CAPE COD 
BRANCH 


HE MOTTO of the League’s Lost and Found Depart- 

ment, “Don’t give up — Your pet won’t,” has been 
amply demonstrated numerous times at our Cape Cod 
Branch during the past year. The following story clearly 
illustrates this fact. 

Mr. Alex Polis of Hartford, Connecticut lost his aged 
Brittany Spaniel in December. It had strayed from the 
Polis summer home in Brewster and was out during the 
severe blizzard which Massachusetts experienced that 
month. A search for the dog was unsuccessful, and the 
Polis family returned to Hartford convinced their pet had 
perished in the snow and cold, and that they would never 
see her again. The dog, however, was seen in Brewster, 
and three days later was reported to the League’s North 
Harwich agent as having been spotted on the beach at 
West Dennis, a straight-line distance of at least eight 
miles. Our agent picked the dog up, discovered the Con- 
necticut license tag and notified the League’s headquar- 
ters. Correspondence with authorities in Connecticut 
divulged the name and address of the owner, who was 
notified. Rather tearfully but joyfully Mr. Polis phoned 
our North Harwich agent and told him he would drive 
to the Cape the next day. A joyous reunion ensued, the 
dog jumped into the car, and the Polis family and dog 
drove happily back to Connecticut. 

Truro, on the Lower Cape, was the scene for another 
lost dog case. This involved a collie which was unwilling 
to become friendly with anyone. A Mrs. Arthur Lawrence 
lived in the neighborhood and offered her assistance, 
which our Provincetown agent gratefully accepted. To- 
gether they tried everything, coaxing, calling, whistling, 
even another dog, but to no avail. Drugs in the food 
placed for the dog to eat failed to slow him up so that our 
agent could catch him. The collie, also, refused to be 
enticed into a humane dog trap set to catch him — and 
by this time he became very shy of both our agent and 
ambulance. Finally, it was agreed that Mrs. Lawrence 
would feed the dog regularly in hopes it might eventually 
enter her trailer. Two weeks later this was accomplished 
and, thus, several weeks of effort ended. The original 
owner was located in Wareham and said he had lost 
“Lance” in Truro six months earlier. He had tried to 
find his dog, but now definitely did not want him back. 
Result: Mrs. Lawrence kept Lance. 
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Ea EDUCATION DEPARTMENT x 


Thank you very, very much for the lovely puppet 
show. I enjoyed every bit of it. I liked the stepmother 
puppet the best. She was so kind and good to the 
children. I liked the way she was dressed. 

Thank you for letting us go back stage to see the 
puppets. It helped me to know what they really 
looked like. I hope you will come back next year 
because we enjoy your visits. 

I will take care of my dog and I will get a license 
at the proper time. I dry Cindy with an old towel 
whenever she comes in wet. 


Among the thousands of letters received from children 
and teachers in schools visited by the League’s pup- 
peteers, the above, perhaps, is more treasured by the 
Director of Education than any other. Not so much for 
what was said, but how it was said, for this letter was 
written in braille by a little blind girl who “‘saw” our 
show and puppets. It, also, indicates clearly how well 
our program is received, and why we are booked prac- 
tically every day of the school year. 

During the past year, for example, 368 puppet plays 
were presented before approximately 95,000 children and 
teachers. Principals familiar with our program have 
spoken so highly of it at meetings they have attended 
that each year we add new schools to our list. In this 
way we are able to reach children and teachers who 
previously had not known of the work done by the 
League’s Education Department. Short talks are given 
before each performance, stressing certain facts pertaining 
to animal care pertinent to the time of year. 

A superintendent of schools wrote: 


I have recently talked with Mr. Richard Bejune, 
Principal of Center School, Stow, Mass., and from 
him have learned of the very fine program presented 
to the youngsters in Stow. 

This note is to express my gratitude to the Animal 
Rescue League for the interest shown by your or- 
ganization in fostering and teaching humaneness 
towards animals to our children. The program was 
so well accepted, that I would like to have it shown 
next year in other elementary schools in the Union; 
mainly, Bolton, Carlisle and Harvard. If this re- 
quest could be honored, I would be greatly appre- 
ciative. 
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Again, thank you for your time and energy in the 
presentation of a very worthwhile program. 


The principal of one of the Boston public schools, also, 
was most enthusiastic. He wrote: 


We have had for the past two days a fine chil- 
dren’s show through the medium of your Marionette 
experts, Miss Flannery and Miss McKenna. It has 
been our good fortune to have this very interesting 
and very entertaining play demonstrated by the 
ladies from your organization. 

In addition to the Marionette show, Miss Flan- 
nery gives the children a brief talk that is very edu- 
cational relating to pets and the care of pets and 
imparts in a short time a great deal of valuable 
information for children, especially children in a 
large community such as ours. 

I know I speak for the pupils and teachers here 
when I say that all are very grateful and everybody 
benefits through this effort on the part of your won- 
derful organization. 


Aside from our regular school program, the League’s 
puppeteers presented ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’? at the Bel- 
mont Public Library as a special event for National 
Library Week. Puppet shows were also given at Pocassett 
and North Falmouth. Approximately 500 posters were 
distributed to schools, libraries, and settlement houses 
during BE Kinp To ANIMALS WEEK. Many groups from 
schools and Scout organizations visited the League head- 
quarters, where movies on pet care were shown, and the 
children were taken on a tour of the building. 

In July the twelfth Animal Friends Summer School 
was conducted at Cataumet on Cape Cod. Approxi- 
mately 75 children, ages seven to fourteen, participated 
in a project which increased their knowledge and under- 
standing of all forms of animal life. A pet show held at 
Megansett where seventy-five children entered their pets 
was judged by stage and screen star, Miss June Havoc. 

Nationally, the League’s Director of Education is a 
member of The American Humane Association’s Hu- 
mane Education Committee. She attended the New 
England Federation and The Association’s Regional 
Conference in Rye, New Hampshire, and will serve on 
the Publicity Committee this year. 


ANY of our friends in the Boston area will recall a 
M cold December morning when they picked up the 
morning papers and read about the little five year old 
girl who had unaccountably been left alone for five days 
to fend for herself, when her sick mother was removed 
to the hospital. She was moved to a home operated by 
the welfare services. The same newspaper account men- 
tioned that there had been two dogs in the apartment 
with her. Our telephone began ringing just about as soon 
as the newspapers hit the streets — wanting to know 
what had happened to the dogs. A check of our records 
indicated that we had neither received the dogs nor been 
informed by the authorities of the situation. An ambu- 
lance agent was dispatched to check on the possibility 
that the dogs were still in the apartment. He reported 
back that the dogs definitely gave evidence of being in the 
apartment, but that it was locked. This was sufficient 
evidence for our inspection department to go into action, 
and our Chief Inspector proceeded to the apartment. He 
was prepared to force an entry when the landlord arrived 
with the key to open the door. We were able to rescue 
two dogs and a cat that had been left in the apartment 
when the child had been removed. These pets were taken 
to our shelter and cared for until the mother was released 
from the hospital. Needless to say it was a joyous reunion 
when the mother and child were united with their pets. 

In order to provide the most protection for all animals, 
this department is responsible for the constant inspection 
of all places where animals are used or kept. Stockyards, 
slaughter houses, riding and livery stables, zoos, kennels 
and pet shops all come under the routine inspection of our 
special officers. Experience has shown that through con- 
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stant cooperative*efforts on the part of our inspectors, we 
can reduce thoughtless and negligent cruelty to a 
minimum. 

During the past year we have found it necessary to 
secure three search warrants — one in Roxbury Court, 
two in Boston Municipal Court. In all we seized twenty- 
seven dogs and six cats. Eighteen of the dogs and the six 
cats had to be destroyed because of their poor condition 
caused by disease and neglect. In most of these cases the 
owners of the animals cannot be located, and we must be 
satisfied with the fact that we have at least alleviated 
suffering as far as the animals are concerned. 

At least one livery stable has found it unprofitable to 
continue operations during the past year. At various 
intervals during the year our inspectors found it necessary 
to destroy six horses because of age and chronic conditions 
that could not be successfully treated. 

Our Quarantine Inspector quarantines many dogs 
and a few cats throughout the year, but we are increas- 
ingly aware that many owners like an unusual animal for 
a pet. For instance, we have quarantined a hamster, a 
raccoon, a monkey, a kinkajou, a chimpanzee, three 
rabbits, a white mouse and a white rat. Fortunately none 
of the animals inspected proved to have rabies, but we 
feel certain that our vigilance in the interest of the public 
health and safety as well as the welfare of the animals 
involved is justly warranted. 

(Editor’s Note: The kinkajou inhabits Mexico, as well 
as Central and South America. It is about three feet long 
and has a slender body, long prehensile tail, lustrous 
eyes, and soft, woolley yellowish brown fur. It may be 
tamed and kept as a pet.) 
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ASES handled in our clinic are not always routine. 
Constant check on the health of animals is impor- 
tant. Prophylaxis, as inoculation against viral disease in 
dogs and cats is strongly recommended and carried out 
upon the owner’s request. 

The spay operation is performed in our surgery upon 
dogs and cats in appreciable numbers. 

Many accident cases — both owned and stray animals 
— are treated, lacerations sutured, and fractures repaired. 

Then there is the great bulk of cases suffering from 
major or minor afflictions that are helped. 

A check through our case records would show the fol- 
lowing which might indicate some of the unusual cases 
that tend to deviate from the ordinary routine. 

Not infrequently our clinic is presented with an animal 
which has been victim to some encircling band having 
been placed around a leg, paw, or neck and forgotten 
until resultant injury becomes apparent. These encircling 
bands take the form of elastic bands, wire, string, thread 
and other materials which become buried in the animal’s 
furry coat and thus are not visible on casual observation. 

As these encircling objects either become tighter as the 
animal’s body grows larger, as in the case of a growing 
puppy; or, as an elastic band exerts continuous pressure, 
as in the case of an adult animal, the skin is cut into 
much as the bark on a tree grows around barbed wire 
and becomes buried in the tree as it grows older. When 
the skin has been cut into and apparent injury has oc- 
curred, then the animal is presented to us with a history 
of a possible dog fight or inflicted wound having occurred 
with complete mystery on the owner’s part as to just 
when it could have happened. 

A case is brought to mind of a large dog presented at 
the clinic with a large gaping wound across its neck. The 
animal was anesthetized and the wound inspected, only 
to find a blue-colored elastic band encircling the dog’s 
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neck and buried deeply into the skin. The band was 
removed and the wound surgically cleaned and sutured. 
Upon examination recently, the wound had completely 
healed and sutures were removed. 

This was a relatively simple case in review, since many 
times these bands are found around a leg, and the damage 
done is comparable to placing a tourniquet around a leg 
and leaving it in place too long. The result — failure of 
blood circulation in the limb beyond the tourniquet, and 
gangrene of the leg or paw. This of necessity means am- 
putation of the affected limb. 

It is especially important where there are children in 
the household that pet owners should be constantly on 
guard, since children seem to be most frequently in- 
volved. They may place an elastic band on an animal 
and not realize the consequences. They completely forget 
the action until the resultant injury becomes apparent. 

Lucky had been treated about ten days with no re- 
sponse to the medication. It was, therefore, decided that 
X-rays should be taken to determine the cause of her 
annoying troubles. The first X-ray revealed the trouble 
— several calculi or bladder stones. 

The size of the stones precluded any treatment other 
than surgical removal. ‘The owner, anxious to releave his 
pet’s suffering, agreed that surgery should be performed 
as soon as possible. Intravenous anesthesia was adminis- 
tered the following day and after careful preparation of 
the patient, surgery was begun. First the abdominal wall 
was opened. Then the bladder was exposed and surgically 
opened, revealing many stones. In all, eleven disc-like 
stones — some as big as a dime — were removed. The 
bladder and abdominal wall were sutured closed to 
complete the surgery. 

The following day she felt so well we allowed her to 
return home. Several return visits indicate she is well on 
her way to a complete recovery. 


In! 


HE League’s Livestock Conservation Department 
Clear: to work with agricultural youth and 
others to stimulate more careful handling and treatment 
of livestock in the New England area. One concrete 
example involves a Future Farmers of America program. 
Mr. Lester Felt, instructor of vocational agriculture at 
East Corinth Academy, East Corinth, Maine, with 
whom our Livestock Director has worked, responded to 
our program by introducing the idea of humane slaughter 
to his pupils. One fifteen year old student, Dana Foster, 
elected to develop this topic as a basis for an original 
oration in the Future Farmers of America speech contest. 
Letters were exchanged between Dana and the League’s 
Livestock Director. Written material, pictures, advice 
and encouragement were given to Dana. At one time 
when our Director was invited to deliver a lecture at the 
Maine Farm and Home Days program, he included a 
personal visit to Dana’s school and gave first-hand 
advice regarding subject matter and delivery procedure 
to Dana concerning his oration. As a result of this effort 
Dana delivered his speech, which was cleverly and 
descriptively entitled ‘‘Kill Me Kindly,” before many 
audiences. He was awarded first place against tough 
competition in the 1960 University of Maine Speech 
Festival. Copies of Dana’s speech condemning inhumane 
slaughter are available upon request to the League. 

The following statistics will give a quick insight of some 
of our accomplishments for the year: 

Tours conducted — 7 

Auctions attended — 20 

Slaughter houses visited — 24 

Stockyards visited — 44 

Agricultural fairs attended — 9 

Educational exhibits placed — 12 

Farm Visits — 32 

Instruction at Animal Friends Summer School 

Instructive visits to humane organizations — 24 

Agricultural meetings and conferences — 39 

Other meetings of a livestock nature — 36 

From the above it will be noted that our Director’s 
activities and contacts are varied and important. Much 
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of his work is educational in nature and information is 
dispersed through the media of pamphlets and bulletins, 
newspapers, magazine articles, lectures, demonstrations, 
exhibits, and radio and television programs. Affiliation 
with Livestock Conservation, Inc., a national organiza- 
tion with offices in Chicago, is another major factor pro- 
viding for the exchange of ideas, facts and cooperation in 
planning and carrying out of objectives in the careful 
handling of livestock. 

The climax of each year’s effort in the field of livestock 
conservation is the annual meeting of New England 
Livestock Conservation, Inc. Initiated and sparked by 
Robert F. Sellar, then President of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, the organization was formed some 
twenty-five years ago at a meeting called by him and 
attended by representatives of various livestock interests. 
For fifteen years the League was the sole sponsor of the 
group, but in 1950 its work was increased and strength- 
ened when the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. extended its 
support in a joint effort to bring about improved livestock 
handling and treatment through an organized program. 

Attendance at the 1960 annual meeting was the largest 
in the organization’s history, as ninety-six men sat down 
to the dinner-conference held in the League’s auditorium. 
Loring V. Tirrell, head of the University of New Hamp- 
shire’s animal husbandry department and a member of 
the organization’s first advisory committee twenty-five 
years ago, presided. Every New England state was 
represented at the meeting. College and high school 
educators, truckers, packers, auction sales managers, 
stockyard representatives, humanitarians, vocational 
agriculture teachers, 4-H supervisors, bankers, fair super- 
visors and judges, veterinarians, agricultural editors, 
federal and state agencies and several students from 
vocational agricultural schools present at the meeting 
indicate the vast scope of interest in a program of con- 
serving livestock in New England. 

Our Livestock Conservation Director takes this oppor- 
tunity to express his thanks to all who aided in the pro- 
gram, and your continued support, interest and encour- 
agement will insure its continued success. 
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OR MORE than fifty years the Dedham Branch has 
filled a need in the League’s over-all services for the 
welfare of animals. In her first annual message in 1900, 
our founder, Anna Harris Smith, emphasized the need 
for a country annex to take care of the overflow of healthy 
small animals awaiting placement and first set forth the 
desirability of a “‘Home of Rest for Horses.” 

Again in her 1906 annual report, just fifty-five years 
ago, Mrs. Smith said that it seems as though we should 
“secure, before the land near the city is any higher, the 
country annex we have been pleading for since we 
started, where our overflow of dogs, Home of Rest for 
Horses, a boarding place for animals, and possibly a 
crematory and burial place for small animals could all be 
combined.” 

This desire became a reality in 1907, when on April 22, 
the League voted to buy the Chamberlain Farm in Ded- 
ham. The 14-acre farm, later enlarged to 23 acres, was 
christened Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses, and in 
August it was opened for service. Almost immediately one 
secluded section of the estate was set aside and designated 
as Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals — the second 
in the United States — and before the end of the year ten 
burials had been made. 

In the intervening years since then, thousands of horses 
have received solace and care at Pine Ridge, and the 
cemetery has become nationally known as a resting place 
for beloved pets of people in all walks of life. Today, the 
need for a Rest Farm for Horses has all but passed, but 
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requests for space in the cemetery continue apace. 

It was with this thought in mind that the League 
directors, early in 1960, approved the sale of a parcel of 
land of some eight acres at the corner of Needham and 
Pine Streets to the Archdiocese of Boston. This parcel 
was Separated from the original Chamberlain Farm and 
had once served as a pasture for horses. In exchange the 
League received from the Archdiocese a sum of money 
and four acres of field land contiguous to the rest of our 
property and particularly to Pine Ridge Cemetery. Thus, 
the League is assured of sufficient burial space for many 
years to come. Nor has the need of pasture for our horses 
been sacrificed as several acres adjacent to the barn 
remain intact. 

June, 1960, also saw the start of a much-needed new 
facility at Pine Ridge. (See photo above.) The wooden 
office and garage building which had served so long was 
in great disrepair, nor did it contain adequate facilities 
and space for today’s needs. This was torn down. Built 
of concrete block, the new building provides space for 
motor equipment and storage, a work shop, two kennels 
with outside exercise runs, toilet facilities for Pine Ridge 
visitors, office and waiting room. Also, by re-locating the 
new building slightly, more ample parking space has 
been provided for those who drive to Pine Ridge to visit 
the cemetery or a grave of a departed pet. 

Here at Pine Ridge, a spot beloved by Mrs. Smith, 
the hopes and ideals which she early expressed continue 
to be carried out. 
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N A HOT summer day last June the League’s North 
Shore Branch received an emergency call from a 
frantic woman asking us to send an ambulance for a cat 
that had been chased over the Lynn Shore Drive into the 
sea. Our agent happened to be having his lunch at the 
time, but, as is often the case in our work, lunch was set 
aside and our agent reached the scene in less than fifteen 
minutes after receiving the call. 

By the time of his arrival a large crowd had gathered 
and were gazing over the sea wall. Our agent surveyed 
the situation and saw that the cat was bobbing up and 
down on the large waves, but as the waves pounded 
against the wall they threw the cat into an opening in the 
wall. As the waves receded, the cat remained in this 
opening, but when the waves came in again the cat floated 
out into the water, each time swimming desperately to 
reach the opening and climb to safety. 

There was only one thing to do, so our agent did it. 
He tied his life-line around his waist, secured it to the 
railing, and lowered himself down the wall — a distance 
of some twenty feet. Reaching the water’s edge, he ma- 
neuvered until he was able to reach the cat which was now 
floating on top of the water. Some of the men who were 
watching pulled him up to the sidewalk as he held the 
cat in his arms. 

Several on-lookers praised our agent and said that they 
had never seen such a daring rescue, emphasizing that a 
person’s life was worth more than risking it for a cat or a 
dog. In answer, our agent informed them that in the 
League’s work agents’ lives were often jeopardized for the 
welfare of God's so-called lesser creatures. 

The cat was taken to our shelter where it was fed, 
dried, and finally removed to our Boston headquarters 
for treatment and to await the owner. 

Another incident, not as dramatic but one requiring the 
skill and experience of our agent, also ended on a happy 
note. 
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One cold windy evening three children, ranging from 
6 to 12 years of age, came to the League’s Branch with 
their dog wrapped in a blanket; a small mongrel with a 
can hanging from its mouth. The lid, which had not been 
removed, was firmly caught on the dog’s tongue. The 
dog was bleeding profusely, and the children asked for 
the doctor. When told we had no veterinarian at the 
Branch their faces turned ash white at the thought that 
their dog might have to be put to sleep, as they were un- 
able to afford a veterinarian. After looking at the dis- 
appointment in their faces, our agent decided to do what 
he could for the dog and the children. 

In thirty-five years of service to animals an agent is 
faced with many problems, problems which have to be 
solved sanely and satisfactorily. Consequently, our agent 
knew what to do in this situation. First he quieted the 
three youngsters and told them he would do everything 
he could to save their pet. Next he placed the dog under 
chloroform, and with great difficulty because of the way 
the tongue was curled around the sharp and jagged lid 
of the can he released the cut and bleeding tongue from 
the can. Bathing with an antiseptic followed until the 
bleeding ceased, and the children were instructed to do 
the same until the tongue was healed. 

The children were delighted and happy and, although 
our agent said there was no charge for his services, they 
insisted on taking up a collection between themselves 
and giving the League the eighty cents they had among 
them. Young people like these not only are a credit to 
their parents, but are the hope of the future, for they are 
inherently kind and understanding as well as determined 
to carry their share of responsibility. As for the dog — his 
wound healed, and he is now well and happy with his 
three small companions. 

On this happy note we end our report of services to 
animals for the past year. 
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COMBINED RECORD OF ANIMALS FOR YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1961 


Florses Sheep Poultry 
and and and 
Dogs Cats Mules Cattle Swane Birds Misc. T otal 
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Set LALWICD. cs dsc cd eee ws 87/2, 798 iy 26 UN 2all3) 
COON UES 1 i aa 29,740 38,364 25,459 5,862 748 15538 G29 103,540 
Number of Investigations: 1,183 Dogs Placed in New Homes: 2,003 Cats Placed in New Homes: 353 
Horses Destroyed: WD Dogs Returned to Owners: 632 Cats Returned to Owners: 47 
Misc. Animals Placed in Homes: 522 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Animal Rescue League of Boston 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22, 1961 
2:30 p.m. 
Auditorium, League Headquarters, Corner Tremont and Arlington Streets 
Members and Friends Cordially Invited 
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CoRNER TREMONT AND ARLINGTON STREETS, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 — Nights, Sundays and Holidays: HAncock 6-3736 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


OFFICERS 
President: Carlton E. Buttrick Chairman of the Board: John M. B. Churchill 
Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. Treasurer: Philip W. Trumbull 


Asst. Secretary: Miss Ruth A. Ballou 


Hon. Vice-Presidents: Hon. Christian A. Herter, Mayor John F. Collins, Robert Baldwin, Hon. Percival P. Baxter, 
Miss Harriet G. Bird, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, Sr., Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, 
Mrs. John Grew, Miss Anita Harris, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Miss Elizabeth L. Storer, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Storrow. 


Directors: James B. Ames, Francis T. Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Carlton E. Buttrick, John M. B. Churchill, 
Mrs. George O. Clark, II, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. George M. Cushing, Jr., David Emerson, John Grew, 
Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Mrs. Edward C. Johnson, Laurence 
H. H. Johnson, Jr., Mrs. Charles W. Phinney, Brooks Potter, Mrs. James M. Sampson, Carlton M. Strong, 
Philip W. Trumbull, Mrs. Frederic Winthrop. 
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Earl E. Wentzel Archibald MacDonald John Finlayson 
Vice President Chief Investigator Shelter Superintendent 
Harriet Flannery Guy W. Mann 
Dir. of Education Dir. Livestock Conservation 
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Small Animal Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Dr. William Putnam, Veterinarian-in- 
Charge. Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 A.M. to 4 p.m.; Saturday, 9 A.M. to 11:30 A.M. During July 
and August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine 
Street, Dedham, Arthur W. Foster, Superintendent. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, 
may be made at League headquarters. 


The Boston Shelter is open 24 hours a day to receive animals. 


RECEIVING STATIONS 


Boston Shelter. Corner Tremont and Arlington Streets 


Dedham o37..5 /s.0 ck erue, ee 246 Pine Street Cape Cod 
East Boston: os 25. eee nee Police Station No. 7 Provincetown........ Donald Westover, Snail Road 
Salem... Ge. 2 Sherman Bates, 378 Highland Avenue North Harwich..... Hilliard Hopkins, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, 
send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, 
unwanted, sick or injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $2.00 or more, $1.00 is for a 
year’s subscription to Our Fourfooted Friends. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


Life te sxe os © eee $100.00 in one payment 

S , To the ANIMAL RescuE LEAGUE oF Boston: 
UPPOLHNS ese. nt ee ee 25.00 annually 

Gontiteun 10°06 anduall I give, devise and bequeath the sum of....... 
‘i ; Seay ie ee : aged dollars, and the real estate situated at No........ 

Active... 0.66. e sees eens. 5.00 annually Street, in the city (or town) of............... 

Associate sqsive-sacvomayein es 2.00 annually « 
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